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THE COMET. 
From the N. E. Magazine for April. 


The Comet! he is on his way. 
And singing as he flies; 

The whizzing planetsshrink before 
The spectie of the’skies. 

Ah, well may regal orbs burn blue, 
And satellites turn pale, 

Ten millions cubic miles of head ; 
Ten billion leagues of tail! 


On, on by whistling spheres of light, 
He flashes and he flames; . 
He turns not to the left or right, 
He asks them not their names; 
One spurn from his demoniac hée!— 
Away, away they fty. 
where darkness might be bottled up 
And sold for’'T'yrian 


And what will happen to the land, 
And happen to the sea, ; 
If, in the bearded devil’s path, 
Our earth should chance to be! 
Full hot and high the sea should boil, 
Full red the forest gleam— 
Methought I saw and heard it all é 
In a dyspeptic dream. 


I saw a tutor take his tube 
The Comet’s course to spy ; 

I heard a scream ; the gathered rays 
Had ste wed tie tutor’s eye ; 

I looked—his curious organ rolled 
Like a long-perished clam, 

I listened—-all 1 heard him say . 
Was parallax and d——mn.’ 


I saw a poet dip a scroll 
Each moment in a tub; 
I read upon the warping back 
‘ The dream of Beelzebub;’ 
He could not see his verses burn 
Although his brain was fried ; 
And ever and anon he bent 
To wet them as they dried, 


I saw a pillow and a cur-- 
He silently drew near, 
And snatched from off the blackened frost, 
His master’s boiling ear ; 
I saw a beggar and a wolf; 
Each watched the other’s eye ; 
Each fainted for his morning meal, 
And both were loath to die. 


I saw a roasting pullet brood 
Upon a bakingegg; | 
I saw a cripple scorch his hands, 
Extinguishing his leg ; ‘ 
I saw nine geese upon the wing 
Towards the frozen pole, 
And every mother’s goslin fell 
Crisped to a crackling coal. 


I saw the ox that cropped the grass 
Writhe in the blistering rays; 


The herbage in his shrinking jaws 
_ Was alla fiery blaze. 
I saw huge fishes, boiled to rags, 
Bob through the bubbling waves ; 
I listened, and | heard the dead 
All simmering in their graves! 


Strange sights ! strange sounds ! O ghastly 
dream! | 
Its memory haunts me still, 
That steaming sea, the crimson glare, 
That wreathed each wooded hill; 
Stranger! if o’er thy slumbering couch 
Such fearful visions sweep, 
Spare, spare, O spare thine evening meal, 
And sweet shall be thy sleep. 


THE BEACON-LIGHT. 
By Miss Pardoe. 
Darkness was deep’ning o’er the seas, 
And still the hulk drove on; 


No sail to answer to the breeze, 


Her mast and cordage gone: 
Gloomy and drear her course of fear, 
Each look’d but for a grave, 
When full in sight, the Beacon-lighit 
Came streaming o’er the wave! 


~Then wildly rose the gladd’ning shout 


Of alk that hardy crew— 
Boldly they put the helm about, 
And through the surf they flew; 
Storm was forgot, toil heeded not, 
And loud the cheer they gave, 
As full in sight, the Beacon-light 
Came streaming o’er the wave! 


And gaily oft'the tale they told, 
» When they were safe on shore, 

How hearts fad sunk, and hope grown cold, 
Amid the billows’ roar: 

That not a star had shone afar, 
By its pale beam to save, 

When full in sight, the Beacon-light, 
Came streaming o’er the wave! + 


HUMILITY. 


Happy the eottager! for he hath sons 
And blue-eyed daughters made fer love and mirth; 
And many achild whose chasing footstep runs 
Around the precincts of his humble hearth. 


Borne on the breeze their light-toned laugliter comes, 
Making glad music in the parents’ ear: 

And their right faces Isght their humble homes, 
Brows all unshaded yet by guilt or fear. 


And if at length one rosy head bows low, 
And prayers are vain from death’s dark power to save, 


‘The lessen’d circled meet in mingled woe 


To weep together o’er that gentle grave: 


And gazing through their misty tears they see 

(Like the blue opening through the stormy cloud) 
Faces where grief was never meant to be, 

And eyes whose joy doth mock the sable shroud. 


The one link sever’d from that broken chain 
Is lost, and they must cling to what is left; 


Back to their many loves they turn again, 


And half forget of what they were beret. 


~ 
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FOR THE ARIEL, 
THE TOWN TATLER--NO. 26. 


A night of fretful passion may consume 

All that thou hast of beauty’s gentle bloom ; 

And one distempered hour of sordid fear, 

Paint on thy brow the wrinkles of a year. 
Sheridan. 


T spent a few days at a pleasant village in the interi- 
or of this state ashort time since, and though it might 
be supposed that a secluded spot, removed from the 
confusion and strife of the city, would exhibit no tra- 
ces of the vices that are peculiar to crowded popula- 
tions, I soon became *convinced that even the pure 
and quiet scenes of nature are sometimes polluted by 
the presence of wretches who should exist no where 
but among the abandoned and the profligate,and whose 
deeds of infamy should be enacted only in the secret 
retreats which with singular fitness have been deno- 
minated hells. The hotel at which I resided was plea- 
santly situated among the romantic hills which in 
some parts of Pennsylvania swell almost to the alti- 
tude of mountains, and are crowned to their summits 
with the delightful garniture, and surrounded by the 
pure bright atmosphere that renders them both at- 
tractive and salubrious. Among those who daily took 
their seats at our table, and who, like myself, was a 
stranger in the village, was a young man apparently 
about thirty, of gentlemanly appearance and prepos- 
sessing manners. He excited universal interest from 
his polite demeanor and handsome features, but more 
particularly from the air of deep dejection, and the 
traces of disease which threw a death-like appearance 
over his countenance. His eye was sunken, though 
lit up at times with exceeding brilliancy, rendered 
more thrilling by the contrast with his cheeks and 
lips, from whence the blood seemed absolutely to have 
been dried up, as if by some burning fever, leaving 
the lips thin and pale, and the cheeks with a slight 
but distinctly marked flush, such as generally attends 
the closing stages of pulmonary diseases. There was 
at first much mystery about this stranger ; his sojourn 
at the village might have been attributed to the ac- 
count of his ill-health, but that his connection with 
individuals in the neighborhood of notorious character; 
his passing the greatest part of his time, particularly 
nights, at taverns in the village, whose owners were 


. not particularly choice in the character of their in- 
mates, all excited suspicions which it was difficult to’ 


reconcile with his usual polished and respectable ap- 
pearance. 

It was not long, however, before his true character 
was revealed. He was by profession a gambler. Like 
others of his craft, he occasionally left the dens of the 
city to prow] through the country in search of prey, re- 
turning after a temporary absence, to pursue their 
course of deception and infamy in the more congenial 
haunts of the city, where they soon squander in de- 
bauch and riot, the spoils of which the unwary have 
been swindled. But who, to look upon those noble 
and intellectual features, and to hear the conversation 
by which he could inform and delight the listener, 
could believe it possible that so much dishonor and 
disgrace was there. How easily is the eye deceived 


by appearances, and how often does it prove to be 
true that the most gifted and beautiful can descend 
the lowest in the scale of vice. The gambler here 
spoken of, had at one period every advantage whicha 
youth could desire; and bid fair to become a distin- 
guished and useful citizen; but giving way to those 
habits of which a young man has too many opportuni- 
ties of acquiring, he lost the confidence of his friends, 
and sunk so low, that notwithstanding his splendid 
exterior and accomplished mind, his character was no 
sooner known than his society was avoided as a pesti- 
lence. 

{ subsequently ascertained that this young man was 
the son of a distinguished clergyman in a neighboring 
state, and that he has several brothers and sisters, to 
all of whom he has been long since as dead. He him- 
self a few years since became wedded to one whose 
youth and loveliness-merited a better fate, but who in 
a short time fell a victim to his vices. 

He suddenly disappeared on finding his character 
detected, and on returning to the city I took some 
pains to ascertain the fate of one in whose history f 
had taken a deep interest, and whose emaciated form 
I became convinced would speedily sink into quietness 
to which it had-so long been a stranger. During the 
few meals of which he partook at our table, he appear- 
ed destitute of appetite, a cup of milk with a cracker, 
constituted his meal; and as he broke the latter, the 
effort was evidently painful; the long bony fingers 
were strained with a trembling feebleness, and the 
chest heaved with a short panting breath that indicated 
a state of disease and debility, a tottering upon the 
extreme verge of the grave, that renders it now a mat- 
ter of astonishment how a human being could be so 
sunk in iniquity, and so utterly lost as to practice guilt 
under such circumstances. But such is the infatua- 
tion that takes hold of the gambler and chains him to 
destruction, making even the hoarse rattle of death 
sometimes the dreadful accompaniment to the rattle 
of the dice-box. Ina few weeks the invalid gambler 
paid the forfeit of his crimes with death, closing a life 
of deception and ignominy amid the scenes of debau- 
chery to which he had long been habituated, srround- 
ed by a heartless crew who felt no sympathy in his 
sorrows, and took no further interest in his fate than 
to snatch from the grasp of the dying man his ill-got- 
ten gains, sharing the spoils among themselves as law- 
ful plunder. The announcement of his death found 
its way into the papers, and thus reached the ears of 
his relatives. But who shall attempt to depict the 
deep mortification and anguish with which that intel- 
ligence afflicted those, who could never cease to re- 
member that however far he had wandered from the 
paths of virtue, he was still the brother—the son to 
whom in his days of youth they had clung to with de- 


‘pending fondness. 


I will tell no lies, lest I be false to myself; no im- 
probable truths, lest I seem so to others. If T hear 
any man report wonders, what I know I may aptly 
speak, what I but think shall rest with myself. I may 
us well be too suspicious as over credulous. 
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SELECT TALES. 


THE WARDEN OF GALWAY. 


In an obscure corner of the town there is a house of 
extreme antiquity, over the door of which are still to 
be seen a skull and crossbones, remarkably well sculp- 
tured in black marble. ‘The house is called “the 
cross bones,” and its tragical history is as follows. In 
the fifteenth century, James Lynch, a man of old fa- 
mily and great wealth, was chosen mayor of Galway 
for life, an office which was then nearly equal to that 
of sovereign, in power and influence. He was reve- 
renced for his inflexible rectitude, and loved for his 
condescension and mildness. But yet more beloved— 
the idol of the citizens and their fair wives—was his 
son, according to the chronicle, one of the most dis- 
tinguished young men of his time. To perfect manly 
beauty and the most noble air, he united that cheer- 
ful temper, that considerate familiarity, which subdues 
while it seems to flatter; that attaching grace of man- 
ner which conquers all hearts without an effort, by its 
mere natural charm. On the other hand, his oft proved 
patriotism, his high hearted generosity, his romantic 
courage, and complete mastery in all warlike exer- 
cises, forming part of an education singular in his age 
and country, secured to him the permanency of an es- 
teem which his first aspect involuntarily bespoke. So 
much light was not without shadow. Deep and burn- 
ing passions, a haughty temper, and jealousy of rival 
merit, rendered all his fine qualities only so many 
sources of danger to himself and others. . Often had 
his stern father, although proud of such a son, cause 
for bitter reproof, and for yet more anxious solicitude 
about the future. But even he could not resist the 
sweetness of the youth, as quick to repent as to err, 
and who never for a moment failed in love and reve- 
rence to himself. After his first displeasure was passed, 
the defects of his son appeared to him, as they did to 
all others, only spots on the sun. He was soon still 
further tranquillised by the vehement and tender at- 
tachment which the young man appeared to have con- 
ceived for Anna Blake, the daughter of his best friend, 
and a girl possessing every lovely and attaching qua- 
lity. He looked forward to their union as the fulfil- 
ment of all his wishes. But fate had willed it other- 
wise. While young Lynch found more difficulty in 
conquering the heart of the present object of his love, 
than he had ever experienced before, his father was 
called by business to Cadiz; for the great men of Gal- 
way, like the other inhabitants of considerable sea 
pnts in the middle ages, held trade ona large scale to 

an employment in no wise unworthy even of men 
of noble birth. Galway was at that time so powerful 
and so widely known, that, as the chronicle relates, 
an Arab merchant, who had long traded to these 
coasts from the East, once inquired “in what part of 
Gale freland lay?” After James Lynch had dele- 
gated his authority to trusty hands, and prepared eve- 
ry thing for a distant journey, with an overflowing 
heart he blessed his son, wished him the best issue to 
his suit, and sailed for his destination. Wherever he 
went, success crowned his undertakings. For this he 
was much indebted to the friendly services of a Span- 
ish merchant named Gomez, towards whom his noble 
heart conceived the liveliest gratitude. It happened 
that Gomez also had an only son, who, like Edward 
Lynch, was the idol of his family and the darling of 
his native city, though in character, as well as in ex- 
ternal appearance, entirely different from him. Both 
were handsome; but Edward’s was the beauty of the 
haughty and breathing. Apollo—Gonsalvo’s was the 
serene and mild St. John. The one appeared like a 


rock crowned with flowers; the other like a fragrant 
rose-covered knoll threatened by the storm, The pa- 
gan virtues adorned the one; Christian gentleness and 
humility the other. Gonsalvo’s graceful person exhi- 
bited more softness than energy ; his languid dark blue 
eyes, more tenderness and love than boldness and 
pride; a soft melancholy overshadowed his counten- 
ance, and an air of voluptuous suffering quivered about 
his swelling lips, about which a timid smile rarely 


played, like a gentle wave gliding over pearls and co- 
ral. His mind corresponded to such a person; lovely ~ 


and endearing, of a grave and melancholy serenity, 
of more internal than external activity, he preferred 
solitude to the bustle and tumult of society, but at- 
tached himself with the strongest affection to those 
who treated him with kindness and friendship. His 
inmost heart was thus warmed by a fire which, like 
that of a volcano buried too deep to break out at the 
surface, is only seen in the increased fertility of the 
soil above, which it clothes in the softest green, and 
decks with the brightest flowers. Thus captivating, 
and easily captivated, was it a wonder if he stole the 
palm even from Edward Lynch! But Edward’s fa- 
ther had no such anticipations. Full of gratitude to 
his friend, and of affection for his engaging son, he de- 
termined to propose to the old Gomez a marriage be- 
tween Gonsalvo and his daughter. ‘he offer was too 
flattering to be refused. The fathers were soon agreed 
—it was decided that Gonsalvo should accompany his 
future father-in-law to the coast of [reland, and if the 
inclinations of the young people favored the project, 
their union should take place at the same time with 
Edward’s, after which they should immediately return 
to Spain. Gonsalvo, who was just nineteen, accom- 
panied the revered friend of his father with joy. His 
young romantic spirit enjoyed in silent and delighted 


anticipation the varying scenes of strange lands which . 


he was about to see; the wonders of the deep which 
he would contemplate!—the new sort of existence 
of unknown people with whom he was to be connected 
—and his warm heart already attached itself to the 
girl, of whose charms her father gave him, perhaps a 
too partial description. .Every moment of the long voy- 
age, which at that time abounded with dangers and 
required a much longer period than now, increased 
the intimacy and mutual attachment of the travellers; 
and when at length they descried the port of Galway, 
the old Lynch congratulated himself not only on the 
second son which God had given him, but on the be- 
neficial influences which the unvarying gentleness of 
the amiable youth would have on Edward’s darker and 
more vehement character. ‘This hope appeared likely 
to be completely fulfilled. Edward, who found all in 
Gomez that was wanting in himself, felt his own na- 
ture completely changed by his society, and as he 
had already learned from his father that he was to re- 
gard him as a brother, their friendship soon ripened: 
into the warmest and most sincere affection. But not 
many months had passed before some uneasy feelings 
arosein Edward’s mind to trouble this harmony. Gon- 
salvo had become the husband of his sister, but had 
deferred his return to Spain for an indefinite time. 
He was become the objectof general admiration, atten- 
tion, and love. Edward felt that he was less happy 
than formerly. For the first time in his life neglect- 
ed, he could not conceal from himself that he had 
found a successful rival of his former universal and 
uncontested popularity. But what shook him most 
fearfully, what wounded his heart no less than his 
pride, what prepared for him intolerable, restless tor- 
ments, was the perception, which every day confirmed, 
that Anna, whom he had looked upon as his—though 
she still refused to. confess her love—that his Anna 
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had, ever since the arrival of the handsome stranger, 
grown colder and colder towards himself. Nay, he 
even imagined that in unguarded moments he had 
seen her speaking eyes rest, as if weighed down by 
heavy thoughts, on the soft and beautiful features of 
Gomez, and a faint blush then pass over her pale 
cheek ; but if his eye met hers, this soft bloom sud- 
denly became the warm glow of fever. Yes, he could 
not doubt it; her whole deportment was altered; ca- 
pricious, humorsome, restless, sometimes sunk in deep 
melancholy, then suddenly breaking into fits of vio- 
lent mirth, she seemed to retain only the outward 
form of the sensible, clear-minded, serene, and equal 
tempered girl she had alwaysappeared. Every thing 
betrayed to the quick eye of jealousy that she was the 
prey of some deep-seated passion ; and for whom !— 
or whom could it be but for Gomez !—for him, at 
whose every action it was evident the inmost cords of 
her heart gave out their altered tone. It has been 
wisely said that love is more nearly akin to hate than 
to liking. What passed in Edward’s bosom was a 
proof of this. Henceforth it seemed his sole enjoy- 
ment to give pain to the woman he passionately loved; 
and now in the bitterness of his heart, held guilty of 
all his sufferings. Wherever occasion presented itself 
he sought to humble and embarrass her, to sting her 
by disdainful pride, or to overwhelm her with cutting 
reproaches, till, conscious of her secret crime, shame 
and anguish overpowered the wretched girl, and she 
burst into torrents of tears, which alone had power to 
allay the scorching fever of his heart. But no kindly 
reconciliations followed those scenes, and, as wiht 
lovers, resolved the dissonance into blessed harmony. 
The exasperation of each was only heightened to des- 
peration, and when he at length saw enkindled in 
Gomez—so little capable of concealment—the same 
fire which burnt in the eyes of Anna; when he thought 
he saw his sister neglected and himself betrayed by a 
serpent whom he had cherished in his bosom ; he stood 
at that point of human infirmity, of which the all-see- 
ing eye alone can decide whether it be madness or the 
condition of a still accountable creature. On the same 
night in which suspicion had driven Edward from his 
couch a restless wanderer, it appears that the guilty 
lovers had for the first time met in secret. Accord- 
ing to the subsequent confession of Edward, he had 
concealed himself behind a pillar, and had seen Gomez, 
wrapped in his mantle, glide with hurried steps out of 
a well known side door of the house of Anna’s father, 
which led immediately to her apartments. At the 
horrible certainty which now glared upon him, the 
fury of hell took possession of his soul; his eyes 
started from their sockets, the blood rushed and throb- 
bed as if it would burst in his veins, as a man dying 


of thirst pants for a draught of cooling» water, so did: 


his whole being pant for the blood of his rival. Like 
an infuriated tiger he darted upon the unhappy youth; 
he recognised him and vainly fled. Edward instantly 
overtook him, and burying bis dagger one hundred 
times, with strokes like lightning flashes, in the quiver- 
ing body, gashed with satanic rage the beautiful fea- 
tures which had robbed him of his beloved, and of 
peace. It was not till the moon broke forth from be- 
hind a dark cloud, and suddenly lighted the ghastly 
spectacle before him—the disfigured mass, which re- 
tained searcely a feature of his once beloved friend, 
the streams of blood which bathed the body and all 
the earth around it—that he waked with horror, as 
from some infernal dream. 

But the deed was done, and judgment was at hand. 
Led by the instinct of self-preservation, he fied, like 
Cain to the nearest wood. How long he wandered 


there he could not recollect. Fear, love, repentance, 


despair, and at last madness, pursued him like fright- 

ful companions, and at length robbed him of conscious- 

ness, for a time annihilating the terrors of the past in 

forgetfulness ; for kind nature puts an end to intolera- 

ble sufferings of mind, as of body, by insensibility or 

death. Meanwhile the murder was soon known in 

the city ; and the fearful end of the gentie youth, who 

had confided himself, a foreigner, to their hospitality, 

was learned by all with sorrow and indignation. A 

dagger, steeped in blood, had been found lying by the 

velvet cap of the Spaniard, and not far from it a hat, 

ornamented with plumes and a clasp of gems, showed 

the recent traces of a man whoseemed to have sought 

safety in the direction of the wood. The hat wasim- 

mediately recognised to be Edward’s; and as he was 
nowhere to be found, fears were soon entertained that 
he had been murdered with his friend. The terrified 

father mounted his horse, and, accompanied by a crowd 

of people calling for vengeance, swore solemnly that 
nothing should save the murderer, were he even com- 
pelled to execute him with his own hands. We may 
imagine the shouts of joy, and the feelings of the father 
when at the break of day, Edward Lynch was found 
sunk under a tree, living, and although covered with 
blood, yet apparently without any dangerous wound. 

We may imagine the shudder which ran through the 
crowd; the feelings of the father we cannot imagine— 
when, restored to sense, he embraced his father’s 
knees, declaring himself the murderer of Gonsalvo, 
and earnestly implored instant punishment. He was 
brought home bound, tried before a full assembly of 
magistrates, and condemned to death by his own father. 
But the people would not thus lose their darling. Like 
the waves of the tempest troubled sea, they filled the 
market place and the streets, and forgetting the crime 
of the son in the relentless justice of the father, de- 

manded with threatening cries the opening of the pri- 
son and the pardon of the criminal. During the night, 
though the guards were doubled, it was with great 
difficulty that the incensed mob were withheld from 
breaking in. Towards morning, it was announced to 
the Mayor that all the resistance would soon be vain, 
for that a part of the soldiers had gone over to the peo- 
ple—only the foreign guard held out—and all de- 
manded with furious cries the instant liberation of 
the criminal. Atthis the inflexible magistrate took a 
resolution, which many will call inhuman, but whose 
awful self-conquest certainly belongs to the rarest ex- 
amples of stoical firmness. Accompanied by a priest, 
he proceeded through a secret passage to the dungeon 
of his son, and when, with a newly awakened desire 
of life, excited by the sympathy of his fellow citizens, 
Edward sunk at. his feet, and asked eagerly if he 
brought him mercy and pardon? The old man repli- 
ed with unfaltering voice, ‘* No, my son, in this world 
there is no mercy for you; your life is irrevocably for- 
feited to the law, and at sunrise you must die. One 
and twenty years I have prayed for your earthly hap- 
piness—but that is past—turn your thoughts now to 
eternity; and if there be yet hope there, let us now 
kneel down together and implore the Almighty to 
grant you mercy hereafter :—but then I hope my son, 
though he could not live worthy of his father, will at 
least know how to die worthy of him.” With these 
words he rekindled the noble pride of the once daunt- 
less youth, and after a short prayer he surrendered 
himself with heroic resignation to his father’s pitiless 
will. As the people, and the greater part of the arm- 
ed men, mingled in their ranks, now prepared, amidst 
more wild and furious menaces, to storm the prison, 

James Lynch appeared at a lofty window—his son 
stood at his side with the halter round his neck. ‘I 

haves worn,” exclaimed the inflexible magistrate, 
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‘‘that Gonsalvo’s murderer should die, even though I 
must perform the office of the executioner myself. 
Providence has taken me at my word ; and you, mad- 
men, learn from the most wretched of fathers, that no- 
thing must stop the course of justice, and that even 
the ties of nature must break before it.” While he 
spoke these words, he had made fast the rope to an 
iron beam projecting from the wall, and now suddenly 
pushing his son out of the window, he completed his 
dreadful work. Nor did he leave the spot till the last 
convulsive struggle gave certainty of the death of his 
unhappy victim. As if struck with a thunder-clap, 
the tumultuous mob had beheld the horrible spectacle 
in death-like silence, and every man glided, as if 
stunned, to his own house. 

From that moment the mayor of Galway resigned 
all his occupations and dignities, and was never beheld 
by any eye but those of his own family. He never left 
his house till he was carried from it tohisgrave. Anna 
Blake died in a convent. Both families, in course of 
time dissappeared from the earth; but the skull and 
cross bones still mark the scene of this truly fearful 
tragedy. 


F.om the Trials of Life, by the author of De Lisle. 
A WIFE IN DANGER. 


A husband, finding that his wife received splendid pre- 
sents from an admirer, thought it would be unwise not 
to show her what dangerous ground she stood upon. 
She had been driving out.one morning with a lady, and 
went to the dining room immediately on her return 
home, intending to show her purchases to her husband. 
No husband, however, did she find—but what, for the 
moment, delighted her more—the table covered with 
jewels! The transported Alicia eagerly advanced. 

*“ How beautiful!” she exclaimed aloud, as she tried 
the brilliants upon her arm and fingers, and alternately 
put down one to admire another. “I did not see, even 
at court, such a diamond necklace as this!”’ she continued. 
**T wonder where they came from.” 

Suddenly she spied a beautiful box to hokd bonbons, set 
in diamonds, and of a particularly beautiful shape.— 
These bonbonnieres were much the fashion at that time, 
and the duchess of D. had displayed one at the opera- 
house, which had been the envy and admiration of all 
present. ‘'T'o have a more elegant and precious box than 
her grace of D,; to set the fashion of that shape; to show 
her fair taper fingers to advantage, as she presented it to 
her neighbors—how many sources of delight to a fash- 
ionable belle! Instantly the ornaments were replaced 
and forgotten; nothing but this delightful box deserved 
athought, She was so much engrossed by her admira- 
tion, that she saw not her husband until he stood before 
her, 

“Oh, Mr. Clairville,” she cried, with childish joy, “see 
how lovely all these things are! Do but look at this bijou 
of a box! Oh! I would not part with it for worlds! 
And this too, is the opera night, and I shall show it there! 
Is it not charming ?” 

“ Which, my love?” replied Mr. Clairville, with a 
smile: “the diamonds or the opera?” 

“Oh, both to be sure!” hastily answered his wife. 
* But you do not seem to admire them.” - 

“Indeed Ido: but you know I think nothing charm. 
ing but you.” 

“« And was it to make me more so,” said Alicia, laugh- 
ing, * that you sent for all these gay things?” 

“TI am not rich enough to display the contents of all 
the jeweller’s shops to you, and bid them court your ac- 
ceptance,” said Mr. Clairville. These came from one 
who has more of the power, though not more of the will, 
to please. The P sent them to you, and I spread 
them on the table to enjoy your first surprise.” 

** How very magnificent!” replied the simple Alicia. 
* And may I choose what I like?” 


* Without doubt,” said her husband. * They are all 
yours, if you like. But you forget the price.” 

“ You do not pay for a gift,” said Alicia, the calmness 
of her husband’s manner subduing her satisfaction. 

“ These diamonds, nevertheless, have a price,’ he said, 
fixing his eyes steadily on his blooming wife; “I am the 
price.” 

The glittering baubles fell from the hand of the ap- 
palled Alicia: mechanically she retreated from the table, 
which now only inspired her with alarm and horror: she 
put her arms behind her, and continued to walk back- 
wards, until she reached the extremity of the apartment 
in which she stood: then, leaning against the wall, she 
raised her eyes, with an imploring expression, to her hus- 
band’s face, as if she feared the very sight of these pre- 
sents had sunk her in his esteem, although she had still 
but a confused idea of his meaning. 

* Tlow pale you are, my beloved! how you tremble !” 
said her husband, tenderly supporting her. ‘You can- 
not fear an evil you need not bring upon yourself—-an evil 
which, I know, you will not bring upon yourself or me. 
I did not shock you in this sudden way because I doubt- 
ed you, but because I thought it the simplest way of dis- 
closing to you the P *sviews. Now, will you return 
the diamonds ?” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Alicia; “do you return them, 
It would make me ill to look at them again.” 

“ You would regret parting with them ?” he asked her 
with an indignant smile. 

“ Do you think so meanly of me?” said his wife, some 
of those half-smotheréd feelings nature had given her 
flashing from her dark bright eyes. “I would not touch 
again those baneful gifts for the wealth of fairy tales.” 

“Indignation is a new improvement to beauty,” said 
Mr. Clairville ; “but my Alicia is becoming under every 
emotion !” 


From the Illinois Monthly Magazine for February. 


THE USEFUL MAN. 


Jemmy Gossamer was the only son of a reputable trades- 
man, who grew rich by his skill and industry in his busi- 
ness, and who might with propriety, be said to have 
been a man of most excellent habits, for he was an emi- 
nent tailor. Perhaps I should have said a men’s mercer, 
for it is a curious trait of human nature, that even those 
who are not too proud to labor, are often too vain to be 
called by their right names. In our republican country, 


and in an age when the operative classes are really _ 


achieving the proudest triumphs which adorn the pages 
of history, it is singular to see the ambitious artifices, 
by which common occupations are attempted to be con- 
cealed under dignified names. Formerly, a shoemaker 
was content to be called cobbler, but now he is elevated 
into a cordwainer; a tinker is a tin-plate worker; and 
one-half the blacksmiths in the country have the title of 
engineer. So let it be: a name costs nothing, and does 
nobody any harm, But old Gossamer was one of those 
who cared very little what people called him, provided 
they called often, and were punctual in the payment of 
their bills. He sat on his shop-board from morning till 
night, and worked like a man—or, more properly speak- 
ing, like the ninth part of a man—from the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, to the age of sixty-five. He grew 
rich apace; and with wealth came a train of honors. 
He was made a bank director, a member of the city 
councils, and president of a fire company; but so far 
from being seduced by these distinguished marks of pub- 
lic favor, he continued to flourish his scissors to the last, 
with unwearied assiduity, and with a humility which the 
brightest smiles of fortune never for a moment subdued. 
He seemed to have taken the measure of his own mind 

and to have cut his coat according to his cloth, 

It is a curious law of nature, or of society, that a 
father who reaps an abundant harvest of this world’s 
prosperity, by means of his own honest exertions, is most 
usnally very careful to prevent his son from following 
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his example. It is not uncommon to see men spending 
long lives of usefulness and virtue, to no other end than 
that of rearing their offspring in the opposite vices. In the 
management of his business, Mr. Gossamer never shewed 
any want of prudence or judgment; but was always as 
The training cf his son was another 
affair. He could never bring himself to the belief, that 
his hopeful heir was cut out for a tailor; and as the 
youth shewed no genius for any other calling, he wisely 
determined to breed him up a gentleman. There is no 
character more eagerly coveted in our simple republican 
land, than that of a gentleman. An honest farmer, or a 
mechanic, will work harder than a slave all his life, and 
deny himself a thousand enjoyments, in order to have 
the gratification of seeing his only son a gentleman. 
And what is a gentleman? In this country, if he is not 
less, he is certainly not more, than another. Gentility 
does not endow any man with a new faculty, or an ex- 
clusive privilege. A gentleman has all the wants, frail- 
ties, appetites, vices, and passions of other men, suffers 
under the same diseases, endures the same misfortunes, 
and dies the same death. He has but one life, but one 
vote, and cannot lawfully have but one wife. He must 
eat and sleep, wear clothes, cut off his beard, and take 
physic, as well as a clod-hopper. In other countries a 
gentleman is supposed to inherit, and transmit, a purer 
blood than that which flows in the veins of his fellow- 
creatures; and he enjoys some privileges which amount 
to substantial advantages. But, alas! where isthe man 
in our land—yea, even the proudest and most aristocra- 
tic, who can look back upon his ancestry, without stum- 
bling upon a dingy blacksmith, a tricky pedlar, or a foctid 
apothecary ; or can look forward to the career of his 
offspring, without, in his brightest dreams, being forced 
to see some of them humbled to the most plebian occu- 
pations? To be a gentleman, then, in the sense that we 
use the word, amounts to nothing more than to be idle, 
and that title is a convenient one, to distinguish those who 
have no occupation, from the useful classes of society. 
It was so that Mr. Gossamer understood it. Having la- 
bored hard all his life, he imagined that it would be a 
great privilege to live without work; and as his son 
would have an ample fortune, he determined that he 
should spend it as he pleased. 

Jemmy was accordingly the best dressed youth in the 
town. He soon became a leader of the fashions; for 
whenever the old gentleman wished to introduce: a coat 
of a new cut, or to astonish the sober natives with a 
flashy vest, he displayed the first pattern upon the neatly 
turned person of his favorite son, who was thus made to 
answer the purpose of a watking advertisement. By this 
sagacious process, two birds were killed with one stone ; 
the skill of the father was manifest to the public, while 
his son became the envy of all his companions. 

Mr. Gossamer was not unmindful of the advantages 
of education, and was determined to procure for the 
hopeful youth who was to inherit his fortune, all the 
learning that money could buy. But that sprightly young 
gentleman soon discovered that schools and colleges were 
no places for him. Among modern innovations, that of 
writing the word “ usefulness” over all the doors of sci- 
ence and literature, is one of the most conspicuous. 
Our hero soon discovered that learning was not consid- 
ered as a polite accomplishment, but as an acquisition 
which was to qualify a man for the business of life. He 
was continually reminded of the practical value of dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge, and of their connection 
with the occupations of men. The truth of course 
flashed upon his mind, with all the force of a syllogism 
—or, as his worthy progenitor would have expressed it, 
it was just as plain as a button on a man’s coat—that 
learning was not necessary fora gentleman. The words 
“ practical,” “ business,” “usefulness,” and the like, were 
associated in his mind with yard-sticks, paper measures, 
lumps of wax, dirty fingers, and other concomitants of 
the shop; and as he had wisely kept aloof from the lat- 
ter, he was not aware of having any interest in the for- 


mer. It followed that useful knowledge would be super- 
fluous to him, whe was not intended for an useful man, 
but a gentleman. The schools were abandoned, or only 
attended occasionally as a matter of form; his chief oc- 
cupations were dressing, lounging in Chesnut street, 
playing billiards, and going to the theatre; and his studies 
were confined to newspapers, play-bills, Byron’s poems, 
and Miss Fanny Wright’s philosophy. Thus he grew 
in years and in gentility, and at the age of twenty-one, 
was thoroughly convinced that the highest dignity of 
man consisted in being fashionably clad, and the highest 
enjoyment of life in spending money. About this time, 
the elder Mr. Gossamer, having snapped the thread of 
life, was gathered to his fathers, leaving his remants to 
our hero. 

The propitious hour was now arrived, when our hero 
was to reap the harvest he had so long anticipated, and 
for which his father had toiled through half a century. 
He was now lord of himself, and master of an ample 
fortune, and he expected forthwith to take his station 
among the A s, and the B——s, and the C 8, 
who were considered as tip-toe people. Butthe A + 
the B s, and the C s had never heard of him, and 
to Jemmy’s perfect astonishment, his father’s death nei- 
ther increased his dignity, nor enlarged the circle of his 
acquairitance.* He tried to force his way into that society 
in which he longed to move, but was repulsed with the 
gentle hint, that he was not considered as a gentleman! 
Highly indignant at,what he considered an unmerited 
aspersion upon his birth ad breeding, he resolved upon 
the usual expedient in such cases—that of purchasing, 
by dint of wealth, admissions into those circles from 
which he was excluded by his manners and education. 
He determined to marry, and set up a fine establishment. 
But alas! what varied disappointments lie in wait for 
the aspirants after worldly honors! One lady refused 
him because he was a fop, another bacause he was illit- 
erate and vulgar, a third sneeringly offered him the ninth 
part of her heart, and all agreed that he was not a gen- 
tleman. “Nota gentleman!” exclaimed Jemmy, “that’s 
a good one! I wondér what I am, if I’m not a gentle- 
man? I’m not a practical man, nor a mechanic, nor an 
operative, nor one of those useful men that they make 
such a fuss about. I am nota philosopher, nor a scholar; 
no, nor a doctor, nor a lawyer—of course, I must be a 

entleman, I have plenty of money, and nothing to do; 
and I take it.I dress as well as any. I must be some- 
thing, and I don’t-know what I can be, unless I am a 
gentleman!” He applied to a friend for advice as to 
the best method of asserting his gentility. . 

s¢* Write a book,” said his friend, ‘authorship has got 
to be a very genteel calling.” 

“]T can’t go that—my genius does’nt lie that way.” 

“ My dear fellow, that is all a mistake ; it requires no 
genius to make a_ book, as books are now made. It 
only requires industry, a steady hand, and a sharp pair 
of scissors.” 

“ That may be very true,” replied our hero, “but in- 
dustry is not a gentlemanly virtue; and as for a pair of 
scissors, | am surprised that you would mention so vul- 
gar an instrument; [ abominate the very name.” 

“Oh! I beg pardon; well, there is another plan: sup- 
pose you fight a duel.” 

“Don’t mention it, my dear fellow. I have no nerves 
for that. Besides, I might be killed, and then I should 
not be a gentleman, but only an ‘ unhandsome corpse.’ 
No, I can’t go that.” 

“ You must travel, then.” 

* Travel! eh! where?” 

* Any where you please; to the West, for instance.” 

“ West; what, out Chesnut street? over Schuylkill?” 

“ Aye, over Schuylkill and Susquechannah, over the 
Ohio and Mississippi.” 

“ Well, I like that! agreed! will you go? Come, let’s 
be off; I want to be back by Monday, to Cooper’s 
benefit.” 

His friend walked off, laughing ; but our hero was not 
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to be baulked in his newly-awakened ambition, and hav- 
ing made up his mind to travel West, and learned that 
he could possibly “be back by Monday,” he very con- 
siderately determined to wait until after that day. Hav- 
ing made all the necessary inquiries and preparations, 
he resolutely took his seat in the stage, and commenced 
his journey. 

Had it been a dozen years ago, he would have found 
few turnpikes, and those wretchedly bad; for nobody 
had yet found out that it was unlawful to make them. 
Every rock in the Alleghany ridge might have been 
broke to atoms, and every prominent feature in the face 
of the country amputated, without the slightest injury to 
the Constitution. Indeed most people would have 
thought it a wholesome operation. Be that as it may, 
the roads were not made, nor, until very recently, did 
any body seem to care about them. The politicians, 
after all, are the men to do business ; they are the “great 
magicians” who set every thing going. No sooner did 
they take the matter up,than not only all the land, and 
the rivers, but even public sentiment was McAdamised ; 
and while one side denounced turnpikes as the roads to 
national ruin, and another extolled the making of them 
as the greatest of virtues, the people proceeded vehe- 
mently to that proof of the pudding, which the good 
old maxim pronounces the best. Notwithstanding all 
this, our hero soon discovered, that, even in these days of 
improvement, a journey from the Atlantic to the western 
country, is an adventure of no small magnitude. As 
there is ever something in the way, to retard our most 
innocent undertakings, so here are piles of hideous moun- 
tains, heaped up one upon another, until the highest not 
only intercepts the poor earthly traveller, but forces even 
the clouds, as they roll through the air, to turn aside, or 
to crawl heavily up the mountain to its summit. There 
is nothing sublime, and even consoling, in this idea; 
and as the traveller winds his toilsome way up the moun- 
iain path, it is quite comfortable to reflect that thunder 
gusts, as well as stage coaches, must submit to be impell- 
ed by these tremendous barriers. As for Jeémmy Gossa- 
mer, he thought nothing about it, but drew his travelling 
cap over his eyes, and slept the more soundly as the 
carriage proceeded with less rapidity. One fact, how- 
ever, in natural philosophy, he learned among the cliffs 
of the Alleghany ridge, as it was too obvious to escape 
even the notice of a gentleman, namely, that the world 
is not round like an apple, as he had been taught to be- 
lieve, but as angular as a brickbat. 


From Pittsburg our traveller proceeded very comforta- 
bly, in a fine steamboat, to St. Louis, meeting with no 
adventures worthy of particular notice. He had pre- 
viously sent to this place, by way of New Orleans, a 
very elegant dearborn carriage, which he properly ima- 

ined would carry his trunks, wardrobe, &c. and enabled 
Fin at all times to appear like a gentleman. To this he 
now prefixed a fine horse, by means of a dashing set of 
plated harness, and thus equipped, he set forth one fine 
summer morning upon his travels in Illinois. He pre- 
ferred this State, because he was told that the prairies 
were level, and destitute of trees. “I like that” said he 
—“bad things, these trees—don’t have them in Chesnut 
street—city council had them all cut down on account of 
the caterpillars—wonder Congress dont have the whole 
concern exterminated.” 


Our traveller was now driving over beautiful plains, in 
a thinly-settled country, where his fine dearborn and 
dandy coat begat no small degree of wonderment among 
the natives. To the latter he had resolved to be very 
civil and condescending, because he had heard that 
General Jackson, Mr. Clay, and other great men, were 
remarkable for their affable courtesy to the common peo- 
ple. As he rode leisurely along, he met a countryman, 
with a rifle on his shoulder, who hailed him with “How 
are you stranger?” at the same time stopping short, as if 
to invite a fete a tete. 

“I hope I see you well, sir,” returned Jemniy, reining 


up his horse, smiling his prettiest smile, and bowing his 
best bow. 

* Travelling, stranger ?” was the next question. 

“ Yes, sir, rusticating a little, as you may perceive.” 

“Which way are you going? if it’s a fair question.” 

“ Very fair—i’m bound north.” 

“ Going to settle?” 

“Can’t say thatl am. Just taking a tour of pleasure 
to recreate the body, and expand the mental faculties.” 

“ Wliat parts did you come from ?” 

“From Philadelphia.” 

“ How do you like that country ?” 

“ Philadelphia is not a country, my good friend, it is 
a city.” 

“Oh! it’sacity! Is ita good place to live?” 

“ Better than this, a plaguy sight.” 

*« Well you don’t say so; are the land thar as good as 
this here?” 

 Can’t tell you—never saw any land in my life till I 
left home.” 

“ Did you livein the water? if I might be so bold as 
to ax.” 

* No, [lived in town.” 

“ Oh, you lived in town! Lkcly, likely. 
follow for a living ?” 

“Sir, I follow my own inclinations—I’m a gentleman.” 

“ What might your name be ?” 

By this time Jemmy was growing impatient. He gave 
his whip a flourish, and replied with a sneer, “* Why, it 
might be Julius Cesar.” 

“ Scissor !” exclaimed the hunter, slowly shouldering 
his rifle and turning away, “ mighty poor scissors, too!” 
Jemmy cracked his whip and dashed off in a passion, 
while the backwoodsman, looking drolly after him, mut- 
tered to himself, “* Well, if you aint the poorest chance, 
for a live man, that ever I saw, I’ll agree to shoot nothing 
but a shot gun as long as I live!” 

Mr, Jemmy Gossamer had not proceeded very far, 
when a jolly farmer, mounted on a sleek nag, overtook 
— and very pleasantly saluted him. Jemmy bowed 
stifily. 

“ Peddling, sir?” inquired the farmer. 

“Do I look like a pedler?” exclaimed our hero, in 
high dudgeon. 

“J meant no offence, stranger; I thought, from the 
way you are fixed off, that you must have goods to sell.” 

“J would thank you, sir, to tell me what part of my 
equipage resembles that of a pedler.”’ 

“ Well, stranger, ’'d no notion of making you mad, 
for a pediar’s just as good as another man ; but that little 
carry-ail that you ride in, favors the Yankee wagons 
they drive, mightily. And then you tote such a power- 
ful heap of plunder, that I thought you must have goods 
to sell,” 

Our traveller drove along in no enviable state of feel- 
ings, vexed at having his fine carriage denominated a 
carry-all, mortally offended at hearing it compared with 
apedler’s vehicle, and dreadfully indignant that he him- 
self should be mistaken for a travelling merchant. “Was 
it for this,” thought he, “that I came all the way to illi- 
nois? Shall I never be duly appreciated? Has the 
whole world conspired to. deny me the homage due to 
my great wealth? Will nobody recognise me as a gen- 
tleman?” Lngaged in such reflections, he jogged along 
for an hour or two, when a young countryman, who was 
trudging along, with a bundle at his back, very civilly 
asked him to be kind enough to tell him the time of day. 
Soothed by the respectful manner of this address, he 
stopped, and drew forth his elegant gold repeater— 
“ just twelve.” 

* Well, that are an clegant watch, I'll be consarned if 
it aint! Would you trade her, stranger?” 

* | don’t trade in watches, my friend.” 

“Oh, you don’t! Have you any powder ?” 

“ What sort of powder? what do you mean ?” 

«+ Weill, i’m not partie’lar what sort; either glazed or 
rough will suit me, so it will shoot quick.” 


What do you 
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“ I don’t carry ganpowder in my carriage.” 

“ That’s a pity ; you could trade a right smart of it in 
these parts. Have you tobacco?” 

“How do you dare to ask me such a question?” roared 
our dandy, in violent indignation. 

The young man looked at him in-astonishment, and 
calmny replied, “I’m as white a man as you are. I'll 
ask what questions I please ; if you don’t like it, you 
can go ahead with your little go-cart.” 

Mr. Gossamer gave his horse a violent cut with his 
long lash, and dashed off at a gallop, determined to an- 
swer no more questions. But he was obliged to stop at 
a cabin, to get a drink of water, and had no sooner en- 
tered, than the good woman of the house informed him 
that her “youngest datur was powerful bad with the 
misery in her tooth,” and inquired if * he had any cam- 
Sire.” 

[ am no physician, my good woman.” 

“I did’nt reckon you was; you look too young for a 
doctor. Do you carry the mail, young man?” 

From this eventful day forward, he gave up all hope 
of ever being received as a gentleman. He turned his 
— head eastward, and never stopped until he reached 

ome. 

“It won’t all do,” said he to his friend, “ I have been 
taken for a pedler, for a travelling doctor, and for a mail 
carrier. I could not pass for a gentleman in the wilds 
of the West, any more than in the circles of Philadel- 
phia. There is some secret in it that I have not learned. 
One thing is certain, money will not make a gentleman.” 

** What do you propose to do?” 

‘Qh, I cut the whole concern. I shall open the old 
man’s shop to-morrow, take in a partner who can handle 
the shears, and become an operative.” 

“ What! not a tailor!” 

“Yes 1 will—I will so—T’ll be hanged if I dont! I 
cannot be a gentleman—I must be something—I’ll be 
A USEFUL MAN.” 


MEMORY. 


Stand on a funeral mound, 
Far, far from all that love thee, 
With a barren heath around, 
And a cypress bower above thee: e 
And think, while the sad wind frets, 
And the night in cold gloom closes, 
Of spring, and spring’s sweet violets, 
Of summer, and its roses, 


Sleep where the thunders fly, 
Across the tossing billow, 
Thy canopy the sky, 
And the lonely deck thy pillow; 
And dream, while the chill sea foam 
In mockery dashes o’er thee— 
Of the cheerful hearth and the quiet home 
And the kiss of her that bore thee. 


Watch, in the deepest cell 
Of the foeman’s dungeon tower 
Till hope’s most cherish’d spell 
Has lost its cheering power; 
And sing, while the galling chain 
On every stiff limb freezes, 
Of the huntsman hurrying o’er the plain, 
Of the breath of the mountain breezes. 


Talk of the minstre]’s lute, 

The warrior’s high endeavor, 
When the honied lips are mute, 

And the strong arm crush’d forever: 
Look back to the summer sun, 

From the mist of dark December— 
Then say to the broken hearted one, 

“Tis pleasure to remember.” 


THE NATURALIST. 


ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 


“TI had once a favorite black hen—‘a great beauty,’ 
as she was called by every one, and so I thought her; 
her feathers were so jetty, and her topping so white 
and full! She knew my voice as well as any dog, 
and used to rua cackling and bustling to my hand to 
receive the crumbs that I never failed to collect from 
the breakfast table for ‘ Yarico’—so she was called. 
Yarico, when about a year old, brought forth a res- 
pectable family of chickens—little, cowering, timid 
things at first, but in due time they became fine chub- 
by ones ; and old Nora, the hen-wife, said-—‘ if I could 
only keep Yarico out of the copse, it would. do; but 
the copse is full of weasels, and I am sure of foxes al- 
so. I have driven her back twenty times; but she 
watches till some one goes out of the gate, and then 
she’s off again; it’s always the way with young hens, 
miss——they think they know better than their keepers 
—and nothing cures them but losing a brood or two 
of chickens.’ I have often thought since that young 
people, as well as young hens, buy their experience 
equally dear. One morning I went with my crumbs 
to seek out my favorite in the poultry yard—plenty of 
hens there, but no Yarico! The gate was open, and 
as I concluded she had sought the forbidden copse, I 
proceeded there, accompanied by the yard mastiff, a 
noble fellow, steady and sagaciousas a judge. Atthe 
end of aragged lane, flanked on one side by a quick- 
set hedge, on the other by a wild common, what was 
called the copse commenced; but before I arrived 
near the spot, [heard a loud and tremendous cackling, 
and met two young, long legged pullets, running with 
both wings and feet towards home. Jock pricked up 
his sharp ears, and would have set off at full gallop to 
the copse, but J restrained him, hastening onward, 
however, at the top of my speed, thinking that I had 
as good a right to see what was the matter as Jock. 
Poor Yarico! an impertinent fox-cub had attempted 
to carry off one of her children ; but she had managed 
to get them behind her in the hedge, and venturing 
boldly forth, had placed herself in front, and positively 
kept the impudent animal at bay; his desire for plun- 
der had preyented his noticing our approach, and Jock 
soon made him feel the superiority of an English mas- 
tiff over a cub-fox. 

“The most interesting portion of my tale is to come. 
Yarico not only never afterwards ventured to the 
copse, but formed a strong friendship for the dog, who 
preserved her family. Whenever he appeared in the 
yard, she would run to meet him, prating and clucking 
all the time, and impeding his progress by walking 
between his legs, to his nosmall annoyance. If any 
other dog entered the yard, she would fly at him 
most furiously, think‘ng, perhaps, that he would injure 
her chickens; but she evidently considered Jock her 
especial protector, and treated him accordingly. It 
was very droll to see the peculiar look with which he 
regarded his feathered friend; not exactly knowing 
what to make of her civilities, and doubting how they 
should be received. When her family were educated 
and able to do without her care, she was a frequent vi- 
siter at Jock’s kennel, and would, if permitted, roost 
there at night, instead of returning with the rest of 
the poultry to the henhouse. Yarico certainly was a 
most grateful and interesting bird. 

‘One could almost believe the parrot had intellect, 
when he-keeps up a conversation so spiritedly ; and it 
certainly is singular toobserve how accurately a well 
trained bird will apply his knowledge. A friend of 
mine knew one that had been taught many sentences ; 
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thus-—‘ Sally, Poll wants her breakfast!’ ‘Sally, Poll 
wants her tea!’ but she never mistook the one for the 
other; breakfast was invariably demanded in the 
morning, and tea in the afternoon ; and she always 
hailed her master, but no one else, by ‘How do you do 
Mr. She was a most amusing bird, and could 
whistle dogs, which she had great pleasure in doing. 
She would drop bread out of her cage, as she hung at 
the street door, and whistle a number about her, and 
then, just as they were going to possess themselves of 
her bounty, utter a shrill scream of-——“ Get out dogs !’ 
with such vehemence and authority, as dispersed the 
assembled multitude without a morsel, to her infi- 
nite delight. 1 have heard of another parrot, too, who 
was caught up by an eagle. The parrot, in its igno- 
rance, was quite amused at such an unique mode of 
conveyance, and seeing the old gardener, who had 
lost most of his hair, at work, exclaimed, ‘ Bald-pate, I 
ride—I ride!’ ‘ Yes,’ said the old man, slowly raising 
himself, ‘ yes, yes, and you’ll pay for it.” The story 
goes on further to say,,that the gardener, no way of- 
fended by the bird’s uncourteous mode of address, fol- 
lowed the eagle to the next field, where he alighted 
with his prey, and there actually rescued the parrot 
just as the eagle began to strip him of his feathers; by 
which time, we may presume, the saucy bird had 
learned that it was not the pleasantest thing in the 
world to ride with an eagle. ~The raven, too, is a bird 
of humor and sagacity. There was one kept a few 
years ago at Newhaven—an inn on the road between 
Buxton and Ashbourn. This bird had been taught to 
call the poultry when they were fed, and could do it 
very well, too. One day, the table was being set for 
the coach passengers’ dinner; the cloth was laid, with 
the knives and forks, spoons, mats and bread, and in 
that state it was left for some time, the room door be- 
ing shut, but the window open. The raven had watch- 
ed the operation very quietly, and we may suppose, 
felt a strong ambition todothe like. When the coach 
was about arriving, the dinner was carried in—behold! 
the whole paraphernalia of the dinner table had va- 
nished! It was a moment of consternation—silver 
spoons, knives, forks, all gone! But what was the 
surprise and amusement to sce, through the open win- 
dow, upon @ heap of rubbis!: inthe yard, the whole ar- 
ray very carefully sct out, and the raven performing 
the honors of the table toa numerous company of poul- 
try, which he had summoned about him, and was very 
consequentially regaling with bread. 


“'There is a story, and which I believe is. fact, of 
two boys going to a jackdaw’s nest from a hole under 
the belfry window in the tower of All Saint’s Church, 
Derby. As it was impossible to reach it standing 
within the building, and equally impossible to ascend 
to that height from without, they resolved to puta 
plank through the window; and while the heavier 
boy secured its balance by sitting on the end within, 
the lighter boy was to fix himself on the opposite end, 
and from that perilous situation, to reach the object of 
their desire. So far the scheme answered. The lit- 
tle fellow took the nest, and, finding in it five fledged 
young birds, announced the news to his companion. 
‘Five, are there” replied he; ‘ then I'll have three.’ 
‘Nay,’ exclaimed the other indignantly, ‘1 run all 
the danger, and I’Jl have the three.’ ‘ You shall not,’ 
still maintained the boy in the inside ; ‘you shall not 
—promise me three, or I'll drop you!’ ‘ Drop me, if 
you please,’ replied the little hero; ‘but I’ll promise 
you no more than two;’ upon which his companion 
slipped off the plank. Up tilted the end, and down 
went the boy, upwardsiof a hundred feet to the ground. 
The little fellow, at the moment of his fall, was hold- 


ing his prize by their legs, three in one hand, and two 
in the other; and they, finding themselves descending, 
fluttered out their pinions instinctively. The boy, too. 
had on a stout carter’s frock, secured round the neck, 
which, filling with air from beneath, buoyed him up, 
like a balloon, and he descended smoothly to the 
ground ; when, looking up, he exclaimed to his com- 
panion, ‘Now you shall have none! and ran away, 
sound in every limb, to the astonishment of the inha- 
bitants who, with inconceivable horror, had witnessed 
his descent. 

“How wonderful is that instinct by which the bird 
of passage performs its annual migration! But how 
still more wonderful is it, when the bird, after its voy- 
age of thousands of miles has been performed and new 
lands visited, returns to the precise window or eaves 
where the summer before it first enjoyed existence! 
And yet such is unquestionably the fact. Four bro- 
thers had watched with indignation the felonious at- 
tempts of the sparrow to possess himself of the nest of 
the house-martin, in which lay its young brood of four 
unfledged birds. The little fellows considered them- 
selves as champions for the bird who had come over 
land and sea, and chosen its shelter under their mo- 
ther’s roof. They therefore marshaled themselves 
with blow-guns, to execute summary vengeance ; but 
their well-meant endeavors brought destruction upon 
the mud-built domicile they wished to defend. Their 
artillery loosened the foundations, and down it came, 
precipitating its four little inmates to the ground. The 
mother of the children, good Samaritan-like, replaced 
the little outcasts in their nest, and set it in the open 
window of an unoccupied chamber. The parent-birds, 
after the first terror was over, did not appear discon- 
certed by the change of situation, but hourly fed their 
young as usual, and testified by their unwearied twit- 
ter of pleasure, the satisfaction and confidence they 
felt. There the young birds were duly fledged, and 
from that window began their flight, and entered upon 
life for themselves. The next spring, with the re-ap- 
pearance of the mactins, came four, who familiarly 
flew into the chamber, visited all the walls, and ex- 
pressed their recognition by the most clammorous twit- 
terings of joy. They were, undoubtedly, the very birds 
that had been bred there the preceding year.” 


LINES 
Written on a Lady spilling a Cup of-Tea over her Silk 
Dress. 


Whien lovely woman tilts her saucer, 

She finds too late that tea will stain;— 
Whatever made a lady crosser? 

What art can set all right again? 


Alas! with indignation burning, 
French chalk she sees will never do! 

Her gown is spoiled; in vain is turning! 
The envious tea has soaked quite through. 


Oh! that she could, more silk procuring. 
Try a new breadth! but silk there’s not! 

Then say what art, these evils curing, 
Shall soothe the hapless fair one’s lot? 


The only art her fault to cover, 
To hide the stain from every eye, 
And wear an unsoiled dress above her 
Of proper color, is—to pyr. 


Flatterers are as mean and sordid as they are mischiev- 
ous and odious. To them might be applied the Levitical 
law; Every creeping thing is unclean, and shall be an 
abomination, 


— 
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From the Illinois Monthly Magazine. 
THE CRUSADER. 


A pilgrim stood at the castle gate, 
And wistfully gazed, for the hour was late; 
He winded the horn, and the porter came, 
And led the palmer to his dame; 

~ The lady was kind and the wine was bright, 
And the pilgrim tarried all the night. 


The lady was youthful, her eye was blue, 

’ Her blushing cheek had the rose’s hue, 
But the palmer was silent, old, and gray, 
And listened, and looked, but had nought to say, 
But he quaffed the wine, till his eye grew bright, 
And merry his heart, though his locks were white. 


The morning came, and the palmer stood, 
With staff, and cloak, and ample hood, 

To thank and to bless his hostess gay, 

Befor he strode forth on his weary way, 

My heart,” said he, is freshand light, 
For, lady, your cheer, like your eye, is bright.”’ 


The lady blushed, and a beauteous smile 
Passed over her glowing cheek the while, 
‘Sir pilgrim, yet tarry another day, 

The clouds roll dark o’er the lonesome way, 
Your limbs are weary, your locks are white, 
Then tarry a day, and another night.” 


*¢Fair lady, if 1 were a knight, and young, 

’T were vain to gainsay that melodious tongue; 
But [ may not linger, where beauty and wine 
But mock these hoary limbs of mine; 

Your board is free, and your goblet bright, 
But I dare not tarry another night. 


** For I have been wandering long and far, 
Where the holy knights battle in sacred war; 
My body is wasted with care and toil, 

And longs to rest in its natal soil; 

Then, lady, farewell—your path is bright, 
But mine is shrouded in sorrow and night.” 


**Oh, palmer, stay! if indeed you come, 

With tidings late from the holy tomb; 

For the lord of this castle, and my poor hand, 
Has followed the cross to the Holy Land, 

And welcome, thrice welcome! shall be the wight, 
Who tidings shall bring of my absent knight!” 


** And love you the knight?” the palmer said, 
As listening he bent his covered head. 

**Ah, pilgrim, ask if the sun is true, 

Or the flower refreshed by the morning dew! 
When love in this bosom shall cease to burn, 
The cypress shall droop o’er my funeral urn!” 


The pilgrim threw by his cloak and hood, 

And the lord of the castle proudly stood, 

On the dearest spot of the whole wide earth,— 
In his native hall, by his festive hearth! 

¢ Dear lady! your love, like your eye, is bright, 
I will tarry a day, and another night!’ 


MISCELLANY. 


REAL BEAUTY. * 
“J wish I was handsome.” Well, perhaps that is a good 
wish—it is certainly a needful one in some cases. And 
many worse wishes are secretly indulged, nay openly 
avowed. I believe every young lass might make herself 
handsomer if she would but try, Yet with all their anxi- 
ety about it, but few suceced. They do not take the 
right method. Indeed, their very anxiety hinders their 
succeeding; for aiming to appear handsome always sinks 
into affectation, which never fails to disgust persons of 
sense. Many use washes and lotions, which are very in- 
jurious. But I advise ail my young friends to be cau- 
tious of these, lest they should be served as that lady 
was who, having been accustomed to use a white com- 
position to make her look fair, once came in contact 
with some sulphureous fumes, which seizing chemically 
upon the while with which her skin was covered, turned 


it to a pure lead color which remained to the day of her 
death. Let this be a warning against preparations of 
you know not what, which may do great mischief in the 
end, although for a while they may seem to improve the 
appearance. 

Certain ladies have been famous for using rouge, ren- 
dering themselves frightful as to personal appearance ; 
and as to sentimental influence, doing to themselves still 
greater harm, as it takes away completely the power of 
blushing. But those ladies do not want to blush, so 
they do not feel the privation. And there are certain 
gentlemen who are not susceptible of that delicate but 
powerful influence which a blush gives to an amiablo 
countenance. They prefer the staring red, and they 
have it very plentifully. But you, I presume, feel other- 
wise. 

As I cannot recommend any of these modes to my fair 
readers, I must proceed to state what will answer much 
better. I can with confidence recommend the following 
as being perfectly safe, and it will most certainly prove 
beneficial :— 

Recire.—Take in the morning before breakfast a 
walk of one mile or more, drinking with it freely of 
clear, fresh, balmy atmospheric air. It will much strength- 
en the appetite, without which there can neither be health 
nor beauty. 

In the forenoon, of the best brown exertion two hand- 
fuls. This may be had in any house, all good house- 
wives having stores of it at home. ; 

Take also of plain food a sufficient quantity. Beware 
of making the dose too large as nothing spoils the appe- 
tite more, and many have lost all their beauty by it.— 
Carefully pick out all rich soups and high seasoned 
dishes of all sorts. When you wish to be laid up, these 
will be very efficacious, as multitudes of very respectable 
persons can testify. 

Be careful not to have your tea too strong, and with it 
take plenty of milk and sugar. Never attempt to speak 
when you are swallowing, and especially think twice 
before you speak evil of an absent person. A pale com- 
plexion may thus be made to bloom like a rose. 


THE COMET. 
The comet has been already seen at Gibraltar. A letter 
received in London states, ‘a considerable portion of 
the tail of the comet was visible to the inhabitants in 
these parts. The comet itself was not seen, but its di- 
rection was found to be northerly, so that we may soon 
expect this celestial visiter.” No one here seems to be 
alarmed about this “ morning call;’’ and yet its being 
made is a very legitimate subject of dread to those who 
like to luxuriate in a panic. The comet that has hith- 
erto come nearest to the earth, shortened the year by 
two days; and this may approach so closcly as to take 
off at least a week, and consequently, make the bills of* 
mortality fall due seven days sooner than they other-— 
wise would, This, however, would affect but a compara- 
tively small portion of mankind. But suppose, for in- 
stance, that this huge disturber of the .music of the 
spheres should, as it goes booming through the regions 
of space, happen to come into collision with the earth ? 
why, the least whisk of its tail would wipe us from the 
face of nature, like a fly from the ham of an elephant. 
Perhaps, however, the blow might be so sharp as to 
splinter the earth: in this case, agreeably to the economy 
of nature, as manifested in the formation of many new 
constellations, unknown to the ancient astronomers, the 
dissevered particles would probably enter into the com- 
bination of other systems. With what a strange interest 
will the people thus separated upon the disjointed frag- 
ments of the earth, look upon the novel appearance 
which will then surround them in the heavens! We 
shall all become astronomers. Friends and lovers that 
are separated by the sca, when pe phenomenon takes 
place, will suddenly find the tra@Kless regions of air be- 
tween them, and gaze fundly but doubtingly upon cach 
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new star in the firmament. Mothers will watch long for 
their wandering sons, and when their share of the earth 
has been traversed, and no sign found of the absent, 
they, too, will look from the lattice, as mothers only 
look, at each twinkling star that has lately started into 
its track. Perhaps the earth, driven from its course, may 
be joined to some other planet ;—Saturn, for instance, 
may stick us under his belt, as an alderman does a ca- 
pon, and, with the earth, thus fill up his hungry void. 
There, perhaps, we shall find ourselves, in comparison 
with the natives of that planet, a barbarous people; or 
it may be our task to civilize them; or, perhaps again, 
by uniting our knowledge, we may attain to results that 
are now only dreamt of. They may have knowledge of 
gases, for instance, so buoyant as to raise a steamboat in 
the air with little inconvenience, and yet not have steam- 
boats themselves. By applying the first to the last, and 
attaching fans instead of buckets to her paddles, we can 
travel through ether. 

The reader, we dare say, thinks that we are joking all 
this while, and holds the human kind of too much im- 
portance to be sent to the whereabouts after this order, 
or rather disorder.—Does he forget that this earth, with 
all its inhabitants, is to creation but as the leaf, contain- 
ing a world upon itself, which shimmers in the noontide 
beam? Yet though that vegetable world perish ere night- 
fall, all the leaves around quiver as usual to the music 
of the evening breeze ; and when this discordant world 
is struck from the heavens, the eternal chorus of the stars 
will still sing on. This the captious man again thinks 
extravagant : but who knows what fate this fiery agent 
may bring to the world? Perhaps a strip of the Earth, 
like Saturn’s belt, may be pealed off around the eircum- 
ference; and we shall see the shining zone eternally 
binding us. Perhaps shivered into a myriad of atoms, 
we.may be poured along the heavens like another milky 
way, and thereafter shed a confused light upon a young 
world that is now ready to rush into the place we have 
so unprofitably filled.—But the subject increases so in 
magnitude, while we attempt to grapple with it, that we 
must defer these recondite speculations until we can 
have more room to strike out while floundering in them. 
—New York American. 


Ex7RACTS FROM A MODERN Dictionary.—Tragedian— 
A fellow with a tin pot on his head, who stalks about the 
stage, and gets into a violent passion for so much a night. 

Critic—A large dog, that goes unchained, and barks 
at every thing he does not comprehend. 

Impossibility—Breakfast on board a steamboat with- 
out sausages, 

Patron of American periodical literature—A person 
who subscribes to a journal, and stops itin a few months 
without paying his subscription. 

* Your humble servant”—A term applied by the wri- 
ter of a letter to himself, which would be the greatest 
insult if applied by another. 

Esquire—Every body, yet nobody : equal to General. 

Seen re prisoners in a box to try one or more at 
a bar. 

Young aitorney—A useless member of society, who 
often goes where he has no business to be, because he has 
no business where he ought to be. 

State’s evidence—A wretch who is pardoned for being 
baser than his comrades. 

_ Tongue.—A little horse, which is continually run- 
ning away. 

Melancholy.—Ingratitude to heaven. 

_Nonsense.—Generally applied to any sense that 
differs from our own. 

Originality.—Undetected imitation. 

Umbrella.—An article which, ‘by the morality of 
society, you may steal from friend or foe, and which for 
the same reason, you should not lend to either. 


Knowledge.—A mole-hill removed from the moun- 
tain of our ignorance. 

Martyr.—That which all faiths have produced in 
about equal proportions; so much easier is it to die for 
religion than to live for it. 

Ancestry.—The boast of those who have nothing 
else to boast of. a 

Idol.—What many persons worship in their oWn 


shapes, who would be quite shocked at doing it in any 
others. 


Jealousy.—Tormenting yourself for fear youshould | 


be tormented by another. 


Marriace.—I never knew a marriage expressly for mo- 
ney that didnot end unhappily. Yet managing mothers 
and heartless daughters, are continually playing the 
same unlucky game. I believe that men more frequent- 
ly marry for loye than women ; because they have a free 
choice. Iam afraid to conjecture how large a portion 
of women marry because they think they shall not have 
a better chance, and dread being dependant. Such mar- 
riages no doubt sometimes prove tolerably comfortable, 
but a greater number would have been far happier sin- 
gle. If I may judge by my observations of such mat- 
ters, marrying for a home is a most tiresome way of get- 
ting a living.—Mrs. Child. 


Idle people are always meddling with what does not 
concern them, and the orly remedy is to find something 
for them to do themselves. Apropos to this is the story 
of the Irishman, who, when passing by a hornet’s nest 
with his gun on his shoulder, was carelessly stung by 
one of its proprietors; turning round he let them have 
the contents of his piece, with this comforting re- 
mark,—* Now, by St. Patrick, my boy, I’m thinking 
you'll have something to do at home, you will.” 


Laconics.—-In spite of all the sophistry that has 
been expended in defence of close-fistedness, says a 
periodical, the common feeling is correct—that a mi- 
ser is both a rogue and a fool. 

There is this of good in real evils, they deliver us 
while they last, from the petty despotism of all that 
were imaginary. 

Swearing in conversation indicates a perpetual dis- 
trust of a person’s own reputation; and is anacknow- 
ledgment that he thinks his bare word not worthy 
of credit. 

To practice sincerity, is to speak as we think; to 
do as we profess; to perform what we promise; and 
really to be what we would seem and appear to be. 

_ It is the highest point of wisdom to do only such 
things at the time when we are in the greatest proba- 
bility of living, as we would do if we were in the pre- 
sent expectation of dying. 

True friendship is like sound health, the value of it 
is seldom known until it is lost. 

Think it no part of thy business curiously to search 
into men’s lives, but narrowly to inspect the errors of 
thine own. It is much better to correct one fault in 
ourselves, than to find out a hundred faults in another. 

An accomplished man will shine more than a man 
of mere knowledge, as brass polished has more lustre 
than unpolished gold, although the latter is intrinsi- 
cally so much more valuable. 

Tom Beazley was the other day talking to some 
person on a matter of business, when the latter pet- 
tishly said, “ Mr. Beazley, you appear to have a patent 
for talking nonsense.” “Indeed,” said the facetious 
architect, “I am sorry that my oratory should be so 
designated, because I have a proof in you how easily 


my paicnt rights are infringed upon.” 
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SIGHTS OF BOOES. 


EncyciorepiA AMERICANA—VOL. 9. 
We referred to the appearance of this volume a week 
or two ago, since which we have had leisure to look 
over the greater portion of its varied contents. The 
article entiled “Oak,” we have read with much in- 
t@rest, and its great length alone prevents our trans- 
ferring it to our columns. It is a complete history of 
American Oak trees, and contains besides, many inter- 
esting particulars connected with the Live Oak of this 
country. The biography of O’Connell is comprehen- 
sive and satisfactory, though brief. The article on 
Ohio is very full of information, its statistics being 
brought down to the latest date. The Bourbon-Orleans 
family of France, now on the throne, occupy many 
pages, some of which we think might have been much 
more profitably filled. The article ‘“ Pauperism,” is 
a wretched affair indeed, and gets over that extensive 
subject ina style so meagre and artificial, that no one 
will fail to observe it. Nevertheless, the ninth volume 
may be considered among the most interesting and 
valuable. 


Wurre’s Natura History or Setpourne. 
§ Lea, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Gilbert White’s history of his native parish 

in England, is a familiar work in the hands of every 

naturalist. Its character for accurate information and 

lively detail, has long been established; we shall 

therefore content oursel ves with a few short extracts: 


Carey 


CONGREGATING OF BIRDS. 

When I ride about in winter, and see such prodi- 
gious flocks of various kinds of birds, I cannot help 
admiring at these congregations, and wishing that it 
was in my power to account for those appearances, 
almost peculiar to the season. The two great motives 
which regulate the proceedings of the brute creation 
are love and hunger; the former incites animals to 
perpetuate their kind, the latter induces them to pre- 
serve individuals. Whether either of these should 
seem to be the ruling passion in the matter of congre- 
gating is to be considered. As to love, that is out of 
the question at a time of the year when that soft pas- 
sion is not indulged; besides, during the amorous sea- 
son, such a jealousy prevails between the male birds 
that they can hardly bear to be together in the same 
hedge or field. Most of the singing and elation of 
spirits of that time seem to me to be the effect of ri- 
valry and emulation; and it is to this spirit of jea- 
lousy that I chiefly attribute the equal dispersion of 
birds in the spring over the face of the country. 

Now as to the business of food. As these animals 
are actuated by instinct to hunt for necessary food, 
they should not, one would suppose, crowd together in 
pursuit of sustenance, at a time when it is most likely 
to fail; yet such associations do take place in hard 
weather chiefly, and thicken as the severity increases. 
As some kind of self-interest and self-defence is, no 
doubt, the motive for the proceeding, may it not arise 
from the helplessness of their state in such rigorous 
seasons; as men crowd together, when under great 
calamities, though they know not why? Perhaps ap- 
proximation may dispel some degree of cold; and a 
crowd may make each individual appear safer from 
the ravages of birds of prey and other dangers. 


love to congregate, I am the more struck when J see 
incongruous ones in such strict amity. If we do not 
much wonder to see a flock of rooks usually attended 
by a train of daws, yet it is strange that the former 


satellites. Is it because rooks have a more discerning 
scent than their attendants, and can lead them to spots 
more productive of food? Anatomists say that rooks, 
by reason of two nerves which run down between the 
eyes into the upper mandible, have a more delicate 
feeling in their beaks than other round-billed birds, 
and can grope for their meat when out of sight. Per- 
haps, then, their associates attend them on the motives 
of interest, as grey-hounds wait on the motions of their 
finders, and as lions are said to do on the yelping of 
jackals. Lapwings and starlings sometimes associate. 


The common land tortoise, with whose general his- 
tory we are all familiar, is described minutely, and 
the following interesting sketch is given in one of the 


notes— 
THE LAND TORTOISE. 


Tortoises are often kept in gardens as a curiosity, 
where they continue perfectly healthy, and arrive at 
an almost incredible age. When kept in the stove or 
green-house, their torpidity does not take place, al- 
though at the annual period of its occurrence they are 
generally noticed for a short time to be more restless 
and irritable. The following are some remarkable in- 
stances of longevity recorded by Mr. Murray, in his 
Experimental Researches:—In the Library of Lam- 
beth paiace is the shell of a land tortoise, brought 
there about the year 1623, it lived until 1780, a pe- 
riod of 107 years. Another was placed in the garden 
of the episcopal palace of Fulham, by Bishop Laud in 
1625, and died in 17538—125 years: the age at which 
these were placed in the gardens was of course un- 
known. Another is mentioned 220 years, and one in 
Exeter Change 800; the latter, however, does not 
seem well authenticated, though there can be no doubt 
of the period of their existence being very extensive. 
Mr. Murray has added some very interesting informa- 
tion regarding the habit of a tortoise kept at Peterbo- 
rough :— 

“ From a document belonging to the archives of the 
Cathedral, called the Bishop’s Barn, it is well ascer- 
tained that the tortoise at Peterborough must have 
been about 220 years old, Bishop Marsh’s predeces- 
sor of the see of Peterborough had remembered. it 


change. He was the seventh bishop who had worn 
the mitre during its sojourn there. If I mistake not, 


document. Itsshell was perforated, in order to attach 
it to a tree, &c. to limit its ravages among the straw- 
berry borders. 

*'T’he animai had its antipathies and predilections. 
It would eat endive, green peas, and even the leek; 
while it positively rejected asparagus, parsley, and 
spinage. In the early part of the season, its favorite 
pabtlum were the flower.of the dandelion, of which 
it would devour twenty at a meal; and lettuce, of the 
latter a good sized one at a time; but if placed be- 
tween lettuce and the flowers of the dandelion, it 
would forsake the former for the latter. It was also 


partial to the pulp of an orange, which it sucked 
greedily. 

“ About the latter end of June, (discerning the times 
and the seasons,) it looked out for fruit, when its for- 
mer choice was forsaken, It ate currants, raspberries, 
pears, apples, peaches, nectarines, &c., the riper the 


If} admire when | see how much congenerous birds 


Of frnite, how- 


better, but would not taste cherries. 


should so frequently have a flight of starlings for their . 


above sixty years, and could recognise no visible. 


its sustenance and abode were provided for in this . 
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a of adventure, and the ambition of discovery and con- 
* quest, the leaders regarded the spoils, which formed 


> of stimulating to new exploits. The same zeal and 
~ faith or extend the empire of their sovereign in the 


+ New World, animated the English in extending the 
-, glory of England and of Elizabeth, and in chastising 
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ever, the strawberry and gooseberry were most es- 
teemed: it made great havoe among the strawberry 
borders, and would take a pint of gooseberries at in- 
tervals. The gardener told me it knew him well, the 
hand that generally fed it, and would watch him at- 
tentively at the gooseberry bush, where it was sure to 
take its station while he plucked the fruit. 

“TI could not get it to take the root of the dandelion, 
nor indeed any root I offered it, as that of the carrot, 
turnip, &c. All animal food was discarded, nor would 
it take any liquid; at least neither milk nor water; 
and when a leaf was moist, it would shake it to expel 
the adhering wet. 

“This animal moved with apparent ease, though 
pressed by a weight of 18 stones; itself weighed 133 lbs. 
In cloudy weather, it would scoop out a cavity, gene- 
rally in a southern exposure, where it reposed, torpid, 
and inactive, until the genial influence of the sun 
roused it from its slumber. When in this state the 
eyes were closed, and the head and neck a little con- 
tracted, though not drawn within the shell. Its sense 
of smelling was so acute, that it was roused from its 
lethargy if any person approached even at a distance 
of twelve feet. 

“ About the beginning of October, or latter end of 
September, it began to immure itself, and had for that 
purpose for many years selected a particular angle of 
the garden; it entered in an inclined plane, excava- 
ting the earth in the manner of the mole; the depth 
to which it penetrated varied with the character of 
the approaching season, being from one to two feet, 
according as the winter was mild or severe. It may 
be added, that for nearly a month prior to this entry 
into its dormitory, it refused all sustenance whatever. 
The animal emerged about the end of April, and re- 
mained for at least a fortnight before it ventured on 
taking any species of food. Its skin was not percep- 
tibly cold: its respiration, entirely effected through the 
nostrils, was languid. I visited the animal, for the 
last time, on the 9th of June, 1813, during a thunder 
storm: it then lay under the shelter of a cauliflower, 
and apparently torpid.” 


Harper’s Famiry Lisrary—No. 30. 

This volume contains the lives and voyages of Drake, 
Cavendish, and Dampier, including an introductory 
view of the earlier discoveries in the South Sea, and 
a history of the Bucaniers. The title is a spirit-stir- 
ring one indeed, yet not more so than the bustling, 
changing, hazardous, and extraordinary incidents 
which make up the sum total of the history of these 
three intrepid navigators. The character of the times 
in which Drake flourished is aptly delineated in the 
annexed paragraph— 

In the age of Drake navigation as a science was 
still very imperfect; but the spirit of enterprise had 
reached the height, and among the more distinguished 
of the early voyagers was animated and guided by 
soaring and generous motives. Inspired by the love 


the sole object of their mercenary bands, chiefly as the 
means of rewarding faithful and gallant service, and 


gallantry which led the Spaniards to propagate the 


and despoiling the “proud Don,” now regarded as the 
national enemy. These reigning motives gave a cha- 


early emprises of the English in the New World, even 
when their expeditions were undertaken to promote 
private and mercenary interests. In the instance of 
Raleigh, “chivalry had left the land and launehed 
upon the deep;” and Sir Philip Sidney, the knight 
who “ nourished high thoughts in a heart of courtesy,” 
would have been the volunteer companion of the en- 
terprises of Drake, and was only overruled in this 
purpose by the commands of his royal mistress. 


Among the daring nen whose histories are glanced 
at in this volume, we notice the names of many cele- 
brated navigators—Magellan, Saavedra, Hawkins, and 
a multitude of others. We cannot here follow up the 
romantic career of Drake among the mines of South 
Ameriea, his constant captures of immense treasures, 
or the glory which awaited him on returning to Eng- 
land, but shall close our notice of this most interesting 
volume with the following notice of the first Bucanier: 


John Oxnam was one of the followers of Drake in 
his attempt upon Nombre de Dios and Panama, and 
from the experience gained in that adventure formed 
one of the boldest designs known in the records of pri- 
vateering. Hehada very low situation among Drake’s 
crew; but being a man of capacity as well as of bound- 
less courage, he obtained credit to equip a bark of 140 
tons burthen, manned by 70 resolute fellows. Con- 
cealing his vessel on the coast, with these followers 
and a party of Indians at war with the Spaniards he 
crossed the Isthmus of Darien, carrying with him two 
pieces of ordnanee. On a river which fell into the 
South Sea he set up a pinnace, in which he embarked 
with all his company and the Indians, and reaching 
the ocean undiscovered, he ranged at will along the 
coast and among the Pear! Islands in the Gulf of St. 
Michael, and acquired immense booty in gold and sil- 
ver bars. The issue of the adventure was less fortu- 
nate. The Governor of Panama obtained intelligence 
of the English pirate, whom he traced into a river. 
Oxnam and his party might have escaped had they 
been able to abandon the spoils, which they had con- 
cealed. Of their number some were killed in a skir- 
mish; others, among whom was Oxnam, were hanged 
as pirates. It is with strict propriety we name this 
brave and-enterprising Englishman the first Bucanier. 


SeLect Works or Henry a Por- 
Trait, Carey § Lea, Philadelphia. 
In these two large octavo volumes are comprised all 
of Fielding’s select works, omitting his political and 
dramatic performances, as the former possessed a mere 
temporary interest, and the latter are now almost un- 
known. The present reprint contains Tom Jones, 
Joseph Andrews, Amelia, and the Life of Jonathan 
Wild. ‘To these are prefixed a finely engraved por- 
trait of Fielding, a Biography by Sir Walter Scott, 
and an Essay on his Life and Genius, by Arthur Mur- 
phy. It is enough to say that this edition is brought 
out with much typographical neatness, after the style 
and manner of Grigg’s library editions of the Poets. 
The same publishers have in press, uniform with this 
work, the Select Works of Smollett, in two volumes: 


Dear Eaes.—Louis XVIIL. examining his accounts 
to clear his household of a whole fry of peculating 
vermin, estimated every fresh laid egg on his break- 
fast table to have cost him upwards of five and twenty 


racter of loftimess and a tincture of chivalry to the 


shillings sterling ! 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


NOTES OF A UNIVERSAL READER. 


A nice LirTLe worpd.—The following is the title of a 
musical comedy of ancient date: “The Baren Kinker- 
vankotsdorsprakingatchdern.” The meaning of this word 
would make a famous prize essay for some learned 
society. 
Law or Love, or Love or Law.—A young lawyer be- 
ing very assiduous in his attentions to a lady, a wit ob- 
served that he never heard of people making love by 
attorney. Very true, replied the other, but you should 
remember that all Cupid’s votaries are solicitors. 
ANAGRAMS. 

Anagram—A rag man. 

Administration—It is not I ran mad, ’ 

Captain—A tin cap. 


Auction Marts—Smart caution. ' ‘ 


Instrument—Ten rum tins. 
Shoe—Hose. 
Theatres— [le treats. 
Spectators—Actors pest. 
Laughable—A huge ball. 


‘ Did you not tell me this morass was hard at the bot- 
tom?” said a young cockney to a countryman, when his 
horse had sunk up to the saddle girth.  Ees, I did, but 
you are not half way to the bottom yet,” said the fellow. 
A loquacious blockhead after babbling some time to 
Sheridan, said, “Sir, I fear I. have been intruding on 
your attention.” ‘No, no,” replied Sheridan, “ I have 
not been listening,’’ 4 


Oricin oF Raw-neAv AND Bioopy-Bones, ELys anp 
Gosiins.—Butler in his Hudibras says, “The author of 
a Dialogue between Timothy and Philatheus speaking 
of that barbarous custom among the heathens, of sacri- 
ficing their children, relates :—It came to pass with some 
of them, that they made to bake and stew their children, 
without pepper or salt ; and to invite such of their Gods 
as they best liked to the entertainment. This gave rise 
to the natural apprehensions «ll our little ones have of 
Raw-head and Bloody-bones. And, i must needs te-tell 
you, I should not have liked it myself; but should have 
taken to my heels at the first sound of the slew-pan ; 
and, besides that, have had a mortal aversion to minced 
meat ever after.”’ 

Dr. Heylin, in his Cosmography, says, “That some 
are of opinion, that the fiction of E/fs and Goblins, 
whereby we used to frighten young children, was dérived 


from Guelphs and Gibbelines. These were two opposite 
factions in Italy, that engaged against each other, in the } 


thirteenth century, one in behalf of the Emperor, and 
the other in behalf of the Pope.” But Dr. Johnson says 
“Tt appears that e/fe is Welsh, and much older than those 
factions. Uishon, are-phantoms of the night, and 
the Germans likewise have long had spirits among them 
named Goboldi, from which gobeline might be derived.” 


A Livery Tuoveut.—To what strange and unexpected 
circumstances is the success in life of some men owing! 
On the side of Mount St. Angelo, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, is a little castle, perched on a rock like an eagle’s 
nest. This rest is the residence of a nabob. Tle was a 
common sailor of Castellamare, who was thrown, in 
consequence of his adventurous disposition, on the shores 
of Hindostan, where, assisted by the recollections of his 
youth, he hit upon the means of making a large fortune. 
It is the usage of the wood-cutters on Mount St. Angelo, 
to attach their faggots to a long cable, and thus make 
them slide down from the top of the mountain to the 
water-side, Our adventurer, at a critical moment, re- 
commended a similar mode of transporting his cannon 


to a rajah in whose service he had engaged. The ex- 
periment was completely successful; a brilliant victory 


was the result; and a crore of rupees rewarded the inge- 
nuity of the Italian. 


Voura.—lIn the year 1804 Volta obtained leave to retire 
from his professorship at Pavia (which he had held for 
thirty years,) on condition of giving a few lectures every 
year. On that occasion Napoleon said to him, “Great 
men die on the field of honor.” Volta never forgot this 
saying; and after the fall of Bonaparte, he remarked, 
in allusion to it, “ He, however, has not kept his word 
with me.” 


QueeER Specimens or Honor.--Sir Roger L’Estrange 
tells us of a French woman, that stood up for the honor of 
her family. Her coat (she said) was quartered with the 
arms of France, which was so far true, that she had the 
Fleur de Lis stamped (we must not say branded) upon 
her shoulder, He alsotells us of a Spaniard, that was 
wonderfully upon the huff about his extraction, and 
would needs prove himself of such a family, by the spell- 
ing of his name. A cavalier.in the company with whom 
he had the controversy, very civilly yielded him the 
point—For (says he) I have examined the records of the 
House of Correction, and I find your grandfather was 
whipped there by that name.” A third of a gentleman 
thief under sentence of death, for a robbery upon the 
highway, who petitioned for the right-hand in the cart, 
to the place of execution. And of a gentleman cobbler, 
who charged hisson at his death to maintain the honor 
of his family. : 

Farquhar in his comedy of the * Recruiting Officer,” 
makes Sergeant Kite say, respecting the Bed of Honor, 
“That it is a mighty large bed, bigger by half than the 
great bed Ware. Teen thousand people may lie in it 
together and never touch one another.” 

The man who is not intelligible is not intelligent. You 


may depend upon this, as upon a rule that will never 
deceive you. 


A desire to say things which no one ever said, makes 
some people say things which no one ought to say. 


Men speak more virtuously than they either actor think. 
Government, in church and state, is of God; forms of 
government, in church and state, are of men. 

Bacon says, “If St. John were to write an epistle to the 
church of England, as he did to that of Asia, it would 
surely contain this clause: I have a few things agains 
thee. lam not quite of his opinion. I am afraid the 
clause would be, ‘I have not a few things against thee.’” 
It is observable that Pharaoh, tyrant and persecutor as 
he was, never compelled the Hebrews to forsake the reli- 
gion of their fathers, and to adopt that of the Egyptians. 
Suoh improvements in persecution were reserved for 
Christians. > 

OricinaL Anecpote or Bonarartse.—Napoleon being 
in the gallery of the Leuvre one day, attended by the 
Baron Denon, turned round suddenly from a fine pic- 
ture, which he had viewed for some time in silence, and 
said to him-—“ That is a noble picture, Denon.” “ Im- 
mortal,” was Denon’s reply. .“ How long,” inquired 
Napoleon, * will this picture last?” Denon answered, 
that “with care, and ima proper situation, it might last, 
perhaps, five hundred years.” “ And how long,” said 
Napoleon, “ will a statue last?” ‘ Perhaps,” replied 
Denon, “five thousand years.” “ And this,” returned 
Napoleon, sharply, “this you call immortality !” 

Baitny Wir.—A man tried for stealing 4 pair of 
boots from a shop-door in Holborn, with which he ran 
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away.—Judge to witness, who had pursued and seized 
the prisoner-—“W hat did he say when you caught him?” 
Witness—“My Lord, he said that he took the boots in 
joke.” Judge“ And pray how far did he carry the 
joke?” Wéitness—* About forty yards, please your 
Lordship.” 

A publican appeared to give the prisoner a character ; 
and on examination, it appeared that he had no further 


knowledge of him than that he had frequented his house | 
for the last six weeks. Witness—“1 always considered | 
the prisoner at the bar, my lord, as a fair and honest | 
man.” Judge—That is, you mean to say that he drank 
his beer fairly, and paid for it honestly.” Witness— 
“Exactly so, my lord.” 

SrecimEN oF THE Dusiovs.—The noble Secretary for 
the Home Department sat in a box on the left side of the 
house, and the Honorable Under-Secretary at a short 
distance in the pit. The house was in other parts well 
and respectably attended, 

Incurrous CarriaGres.—A description which appeared 
the other day in a newspaper, of a journey made to 
Edgware by the new steam-coach, stated, “that the car- 
riages and horses on the road took no notice of it.” 

A foreigner, to whom Mr. had given his address, 
* Old Bailey, London,” politely directed his letter to the 
“care of Mr. Bailey, senior, London.” 


Fine ladies who use excess of perfumes must think men 
like seals—most assailable at the nose. 


Sones or THE Wuarves.—Among the most enlivening 
things at a sea port, we must enumerate the song of the 
negroes as they pull up and heave out the cargo; it never 
fails to make that impression on the stranger who hears 
it for the first time, and we apprehend it seldom or ever 
ceases by frequent repetition of enlivening the spirits of 
listeners. An old negro is paid by the day either by the 
consignee or the laborers themselves, to cheer the work 
by giving out a line ata time which is repeated in a 
grand chorus, while the hoisting goes‘on, and has a most 
useful effect in hastening the operations. We have often 
tried to get hold of the words used on these occasions for 
the benefit of juvenile poets, who might thus turn their 
talents to account by imitations and translations, &c, 

It seems to be of little consequence, however, what form 

of words is made use of. Sometimes it is 

* Oh! Miss Sally—hum—hum;” 

but more generally bears some allusion to old Virginny, 
and the happy days of slavery or corn husking. The 


following is rather above the ordinary character of these 
metrical ballads 


ORIGINAL REPORTS. 


THE LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


People endeavor to force their base bargains and their 
base money to pass, although they are not marked 
with the stamp of justice. How few arrive at that 
exalted pitch of excellence as to see their antagonist’s 
side of the question as Well as their own! and yet, 
among my small number of friends, I could enume- 
rate as many of this description as were found in the 
whole Spanish army that went to conquer Mexico.— 
Finished characters so rare, pass through the world 
without any disputes. ‘They never have any antago- 
nists. 


_ Nothing is more difficult in the narrow road of life, 
than fora man to prevail with himself to give up a 
false argument; he considers it a disgrace, but if he 
can accomplish this, nothing is mere to his honor. G, 
Land B may be said to argue to the end of time. They 
are winners from the first onset, for none but those 
who are compelled will enter the lists against them. 
When their faces are seen in court, the result is known. 
They sometimes endeavor to bully, but usually to 
teaze the bench into compliance. Like Fabius they 
win by delay. 


It may seem a paradox, but the only way to fulfil 
some contracts isto break them. By a written agree- 
ment it appeared that G had let a house to a tenant 
for one dollar a week; that each party was to give or 
take a quarter’s warning, but the tenant quitting with- 
out notice, G sued him for thirteen wéeks’ rent. The 
magistrate very properly inquired whether G had 
made any advantage of the house during the quarter 
in dispute, when it appeared that he had received two 
thirds of the rent from a subsequent tenant, but insist- 
ed, with great warmth, that he had a right to his bar- 
gain; that no power ought to break it; that this extra 
profit arose from his own management, for which he 
ought to be paid, and that a denial of his demand 
would be great injustice, for there would be an end of 
contracts. 


“ Mammy Sally’s daughter, 
Lose him shoe in an old canoe 
Dat lay half full of water, 
And den she knew not what to do. 
Jiggery jig—&e.” 
When the last cask or bale of the cargo is ready to come 
out, the master of the song department, descends to the 
hold with a straw fools cap and ribbon, and mounting on } 
the top, is raised to the deck amid the increased music 
of the gang, who are now about to adjourn to the treat- 
ing shop, to spend their hard earnings to the song of— 
“ Fader was a Corramantee, 
Moder wasa Mingo, . 
Black Piccaninny Buccra wantee 
So dem sell a me Peter, by jingo. 


Jiggery jig-———” 


It has been said, we know not with what trath, that an 
army of tailors assembled in the same room, have been 
found to work much faster when a musician has been 
employed to play lively tunes on a violin. 


PETER PORCUPINE 


Magistrate.—You have learned much, but there is 
one lesson yet to learn—to give up the ground that is 
not tenable. There may be honor in retreat as well 
as in victory. You have a right to your bargain and 
your rent, the law will deprive you of neither, but 
you have no right to more. The very act of the 
tenant, in delivering the key, is an argument that 
something was expected to be made of the house. 
Double rent was not mentioned, is no part of the con- 
tract, nor can it be justified. It isnot material whether 
you or he let the house. He was your tenant to the 
end of the quarter; he alose was subject to profit and 
loss. ‘The person you placed in the house must be 
considered as his. under-tenant, and the money you 
received from him must be your tenant’s property, 
which I shall deduct from the present claim, and 
leave you to chew a bitter cud, you wish not to taste ; 
and show you that we do not consult the interest of 
one party but of both. 
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MAY 12. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MAY. 
A very backward spring rendered May-day less of 
a jubilee with the young than on some recent occa- 
sions.. The ground has been almost too cold to plant, 
and grass butter has so far been almost out of the ques- 
tion. Asparagus made only a transient first appear- 
ance a few days back, and shad have looked up with 
every cold breeze. [low it would surprise a farmer 
from Ohio to see a pound of butter on the first day of 
May selling for twice the price of a dozen delicious 
oranges, and yet such is the fact—we saw house- 
keepers paying thirty-seven and a half cents per 
pound last Wednesday, and oranges of fine flavor 
hawked in the market for half the sum per dozen! 
The poor fishermen have a cold April to drag their 
nets—wading up to the neck in the Delaware or 
Schuylkill would prove rather an unhealthy operation 
during the prevalence of our recent easterly ond north- 
erly winds. But May is coming, and the soft south- 
ern breeze will blow up the valleys, and revivify all 
nature. We shall have a Canadian spring—buds and 
leaves and flowers will start into existence like magic; 
the transition will be so sudden that we shall scarcely 
recognise the scene of one afternoon with the appear- 
ance of the next. May-poles and may-days should be 
deferred till the meadows blossom, and are redolent 
with music and sweets. Then all that are lovers of 
nature=—lovers of music, painting, and poetry—lovers 
of sweet sounds, and odors, and colors, and all the 
eloquent happy face of the rural world, with its eyes 
of sunshine—you that are lovers of your species, of 
youth and health and old age——of manly strength in 
the manly, of nymph-like grace in the female—of air, 
of exercise, of happy currents in your-veins—of the 
light in great nature’s picture—go forth 6p the ear- 
liest fine May morning, and pluck your fldwers and 
lilac boughs, and show that fou have a feeling of na- 
ture’s bounteous gifts. There April rainsare bring- 
ing forth the full luxury of the trees and shrubs—the 
fields will excel the richest Brussels carpet, and the 
birds will fill the woods with song. 
Born in the blaze of orient sky, _ 
Sweet May! thy radiant form unfold; 
Unclose the blue voluptuous eye, © 
And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 
For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, 
For thee descends the sunny shower; 
The rills in softer murmurs flow, 
And brighter blossoms gem the-flower. 


Light graces dress’d in flowery wreaths, 
And tiptoe joys their hands combine ; 

And love his sweet contagion breathes, 
And laughing dances round thy shrine. 


Warm with new life, the glittering throng, 
On quivering fin and rustling wing, 
Delighted join their votive song, 
And hail thee goddess of the spring. 
Conic forth, come forth. 


THEATRICAL. 

The New York Evening Post is very complimentary 
to Miss Vincent. The Editor says, “ we last evening 
went to see her personation of Miss Hardcastle, 
which character she played in a manner that would 
have done no discredit to a much more experienced 
actress. ‘The face of this young lady is agreeable and 
intelligent, her person good, her voice clear and me- 
lodious, and her action easy and graceful. The faults 
in her acting are neither numerous nor important, 
and are chiefly such as result from a want of familiari- 
ty with the stage. Practice is alone required to give 
her a high place in her profession. She may be styled 
now, without reference to any qualifying circum- 
stance, an actress of great merit; but when it is re- 
membered, in consection with the intrinsic excel- 
lence of her playing, that she is yet not seventeen 
years of age, and has been but fifteen or sixteen times 
upon the stage, no one can wonder at the warmth of 
the applause which her performances elicit. On Mon- 
day evening the entertainments are announced for her 
benefit.” 
An authentic account of the calamitous event which 
occurred in the Mis ssissippi, by the burning of the 
steamboat Brandywine, is contained in the Nashville 
Banner of the 20th ult. The depositions of the captain, 
clerk, and pilots of the steamboat are published, from 
which it appears that there were on board the boat 
when the fire took place, about 145 to 150 persons, 
and that of this number only 76 were saved---the re- 
mainder having been either burnt or drowned! The 
fire was discovered by the pilot at the helm as soon as 
it commenced ; he promptly gave the alarm, and turned 
the vessel’s head to a point of land about a quarter of 
a mile distant, where, in about a minute, she grounded 
in nine feet water. In two minutes more the fire had 
spread so rapidly that it was “ impossible to live on 
board the boat.” 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
D. H. Belfast, is received, and premium sent as directed. 
P, H. Milford, Ms, is received and premium sent. 


C, P. Fort Gratiot, Mich. Ter. is received; the amount en- 
elosed isin full for subs. at Detroit. 


S.H. Greenwich, Ct. is received. 


The wishes of O. W. Monson, Ms. 
books forwarded. 


B. B. Black river, O. is received. 
J. S. Holliston, Ms. is received. 
M. M. R. 'T. Smithfield, is noted—all right. 


J. is Perrysburg, O. is informed that he now has oti to 
Vol. 7. 


The enclosure from L. L. La Forgeville, N. Y. is received, 
and instructions followed. 


G.S. M. Wheeling, Va. is received. 

C. M. Cambria, N. Y. isreceived—with contents. 

H. C. Chatham Four Corners, is received—ali right. 
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